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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CAPTAIN O. HERBERT McKENNEY, attached to an armored 
group in General Patton’s army, saw some of the hardest 
fighting of the European theater. He is most firmly convinced 
that We Must Have a Seven-Day Church if we are to serve the 
returning veteran. 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM C. ABBE was chaplain with the 
fighting troops in the darkest, earliest days of the Guadalcanal 
campaign. He knows whereof he speaks when he says The 
Soldier Fought for Peace. Chaplain Abbe was honorably dis- 
charged last year for reasons of physical disability. He is now 
ministering to the Oaklandon circuit in Indiana. 


CAPTAIN WALLACE G. FISKE, who served as chaplain at 
the great air-training center at Miami, Florida, for a year, has 
been in China as chaplain to the 14th Air Force for more than 


a year now. He tells us, in most interesting manner, I Saw 
Our Work in China. 


COLONEL CLIFFORD L. MILLER, who writes his memories 
of Thirty Years a Chaplain in the Regular Army, has spent 
half a lifetime ministering to soldiers. Colonel Miller has 
just been retired from service. 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE H. WOOD (USNR) is now on active 
duty with the Pacific Fleet. His manuscript was mailed from 
a port in Japan. Chaplain Wood had served a tour of duty in 
the Aleutians, as well as a brief period on shore in this country, 
before he went on his present assignment. He writes of the 
chaplain’s life, All for the Kingdom. 


LIEUTENANT ERNEST T. MARBLE had a long period of 
service with the Seabees in the forward Pacific area. He is 
now stationed in the United States Naval Hospital at St. 
Albans, Long Island, as regular chaplain. From this intensive 
experience he believes: Our Church Must Strengthen Its 
Convictions and Improve Its Program. 


LAURA A. HERSEY is the wife of Dr. Benjamin Hersey, 
minister of the Universalist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. Mrs. Hersey is also a native of Cape Ann 
and, with her family, a devoted summer resident of the cape. 
Down on Cape Cod, it is said that when the good God finished 
making “the cape” he had some rocks left over, which he 
threw in a northerly direction. These rocks became Cape 
Ann. Up on the North Shore, we have the story differently. 
Here it is contended that when the good God finished that 
noble piece of geologic architecture men call Cape Ann he 
threw the leftover sand southeast, and this became Cape 
Cod. Take your choice—but be sure to read Mrs. Hersey’s 


delightful story of past and present Universalist Ministers on 
Cape Ann. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY, Unitarian pastor in Milton, Massachu- 
setts, writes inimitably of Marvels out of his London boyhood. 
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“Why should we, who have so loved the stars, be frightened 


of the dark?”—Galileo. 
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as Our Chaplains to Our Churches 


UR representatives among the Chaplains’ Corps, 
serving the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
have ministered to combat troops and sailors on land 
and sea, in theaters of war from Guadalcanal to the 
Aleutian Islands and from Luzon to Austria. Men 
have talked freely to them. Indeed, the chaplains have 
sat in discussion groups with young men who expressed 
themselves with a frankness never attained in civilian 
_ life. As a consequence, our chaplains have blunt truths 
to tell us on how our churches can best serve the re- 
turned serviceman. 

Running through all these articles dealing with the 
soldier and his church is the strong conviction that the 
_ Protestant churches must open their doors and serve 
throughout the week as well as on Sundays. The 
incident cited by Chaplain McKenney, of the young 


N a recent letter from Dr. Max A. Kapp, there ap- 

peared a suggestion which the writer asked us to 

“think about .. . sometime.” The thought contained 
in this paragraph has plagued us ever since: 


Think about this sometime, will you? We need to devote 
attention to the development of “street-corner Universalism,” 
phrased so that it meets the ideas, prejudices, and preconcep- 
tions ef the people being reached now by the fundamentalists. 
We. need also the courage and sense of urgency that will send 
ug. to the street corners to argue, debate, defend, and push. 
Of course we will have to hang on to our middle-class folks 
somehow at the same time, many of,whom will be offended 
at the rough and tumble of a new era of controversy. Frank 
Oliver Hall once asked why Universalism didn’t sweep the 
country. One answer is that it never came down to the level 
of the common man; it also sought the man who emancipated 
himself; we picked him up. Now we must produce the eman- 
cipation and do the picking up. 


Here is a thought that calls for heart-searching 
consideration, especially so since, while the vast major- 
ity of our churches and ministers are serving their 
communities well, nevertheless fundamentalist groups 
continue to grow faster than we, and the Child 
Evangelists and Youth for Christ advocates continue 
to increase their hosts of regimented souls. We are 
not as concerned by the fact that these unhealthy sorts 
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Street-Corner 


soldier on leave in a strange city, who found himself 
“locked out” of the church where he wanted to pray, 
is itself a warning to every Protestant church in this 
country. 

A sense of the vitality of China and a revelation of 
the great opportunities for service among the Chinese 
shine through the paragraphs of Chaplain Fiske’s 
fascinating account of his visit to the work sponsored 
by the Association of Universalist Women in Chung 
Ho Chang, China. 

All of us are proud of the splendid work which 
Universalist ministers have carried on in the chap- 
laincy. We can best express that pride by making our 
churches daily centers of service where the home-front 
civilian and the returned veteran together find inspira- 
tion and fellowship. 


Universalism 


of religion enroll great numbers as we are by the fact 
that an overwhelming “backsliding” disillusionment is 
coming after the evangelistic tide subsides. That dis- 
illusionment will be harmful to all religion. 

There is indeed every reason why we should engage 
in street-corner Universalism and do it without delay. 
Universalism was originally a street-corner and even 
backwoods affair. The advocates of Universalism 
were not concerned about respectability. They were 
passionately concerned in telling men and women, 
wherever they were found, the good news of God’s 
universal fatherhood and man’s universal brotherhood. 
Today men are preaching hate and suspicion and di- 
visive doctrines, as well as magic recipes for quick and 
easy salvation, on the street corners of our cities. The 
preachers of hate and the preachers of fear are on the 
job day and night. The. times call for aggressive 
preachers of sanity and reason and good will. 

Whether we like it or not, the “new era of con- 
troversy” is here. At the present moment the old 
partialisms of race and class and creed are in the 
ascendancy. Are we strong enough, are we loyal 
enough, are we imaginative enough to make the voice 
of Universalism heard again in the marketplace and on 
the street corners? . 
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Our Opportunity and Our Duty to Our 
Theological Schools 


Owen D. Young 


ITH science racing to release physical powers 

undreamed of before and too little appreciated 
now, with social and political movements enlarging the 
welfare and the responsibility of the many, and im- 
posing limitations on the few, with the concomitant 
need of moral control and religious tolerance and up- 
lift, the liberal church has its maximum opportunity 


and its inescapable duty. 


As needs arise in education, and there are many 
present ones, all of us look to teachers’ colleges as the 
central core for the radiation of the influences and the 
; So, too, the 


church, in these sensitive and even threatening times, 


training of people to meet those needs. 


must look to the theological schools to meet the needs 


for a ministry educated and trained for the job ahead. 


The Universalist Church, as one member of the liberal 


group, must look to its theological schools. 


This means that men of conscience, men with a deep 
sense of responsibility must, in no narrow theological 
sense but on the broadest grounds of human welfare, 
support the John Murray Atwood Fund of $100,000 to 


aid the Theological School at St. Lawrence University. 


No person living has shown for more than half a 
century greater sensitiveness to such problems, no 
person has given more freely of himself to them, no 
person has shown greater religious tolerance or sympa- 


thetic understanding of the problems of all men than 


John Murray Atwood. We now have an opportunity 


to make our tribute to him as we endeavor to perform 


our responsibility to the world in these trying times. 


STARVING PEOPLE CAN’T WAIT 


ORE often than not, we are inclined to defend 

Congress rather than criticize its members. It 
is difficult and complicated business, this legislating 
for a hundred and thirty million people scattered 
across a continent. We feel strongly, however, that 
Congress deserves immense criticism for delaying ap- 
propriations for UNRRA, appropriations for which 
Governor Lehman has asked again and again. The 
Assistant Secretary of State, William L. Clayton, says: 
“If the funds aren’t forthcoming you'll see starvation 
and suffering worse than anything that happened 
during the war. There is no other means of getting 
food to the people who have to get through this winter. 
... And they must have medical supplies to ward off 
typhus, cholera and other diseases.” 


The,money has already been authorized. It should 
be appropriated forthwith. People who have nothing 
to eat cannot wait for committeemen to come back 
from weekends, or even to do important work, before 
feeding the starving. The starving people just quietly 
die. They won’t bother Congressmen or anyone else 
after that. Aye, and their children’s children—those 
who live—will hate the rest of us forever, 
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FALL CONVENTION MINIATURES 


N New Hampshire, everything about the entertain- 

ing church, its neat and well-ordered building, the 
smoothness of the arrangements, and the helpfulness: 
of the local people spoke emphatically of the con- 
scientious and industrious administrative labors of the 
local minister, the Reverend Fred Miller. 


In Maine, the accent is on youth. From the young 
superintendent through all the fine group of young 
ministers now reinforcing the veterans there is a 
healthy optimism. ‘Indeed, the old veterans are in- 
fected by the enthusiasm of the youngsters. Maine is 
on the march. 


As always, in New York, there was vigorous debate. 
There was even a spirited contest for office. Through 
all debates and contests the bond of fellowship was 
maintained in the spirit of good will. New York is 
healthy. 


In our October 20 issue the good works of Clarence 
Pratt of Lawrence, in designing our new Book Room 
for the Publishing House, were accidentally attributed 
to Charles Pratt. 
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We Must Have a Seven-Day Church 


Chaplain O. Herbert McKenney 


“Now that many men are being discharged, the chaplain prays that the 


civilian churches will be able to be of assistance to these men. 


Will they 


find a locked door, and an ‘Only come when I am open’ attitude, or will 
they find their home church eager and waiting to serve them?” 


URING the past eighteen months as an Army 

chaplain, I have used the term, “a seven-days-a- 
week church,” a great many times. It is an expression 
which, prior to this period, was a dream, but which 
now for me is a reality. The type of religious work 
sponsored by the Army through the Chaplains’ Corps 
does provide a full seven-days-a-week program. The 
Army chapel is not only a building which has its door 
open twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, but 
it is an institution which is serving the Army post and 


its military personnel that same length of time. The: 


signs of activity 

and the “Welcome” sign on the door of the chaplain’s 

~ office—are a source of comfort and inspiration to the 
men. 

Soldiers, when they first join the Army, look upon 
the presence of an Army chapel as a natural thing. 
They expect an Army post to have a chapel, in the 

_ Same sense that they expect every community to have 
a church. However, they are puzzled when, during 
the day, they see the chapel doors open, and the build- 
ing being used. It is a new idea which often requires 
investigation. In most instances, the men are pleased. 

They are welcomed as they enter the chapel by 
either a chaplain or his assistant, and told to avail 
themselves of the facilities that the chapel offers. 
Directly in front of them is the auditorium and the 
chancel with its attractive altar. It is arranged with 
the symbols of our Christian religion—the cross, lighted 
candles, and flowers. This worship setting aids in 
creating an atmosphere of reverence conducive to 
prayer and meditation. 

The four small rooms in the chapel are used for 
offices and reading rooms. On the door of the Chap- 
ldin’s office is a “Welcome” sign, and every man, after 

his first visit, knows that he is always welcome there. 

The reading room is equipped with chairs, tables, books 

and writing materials. Here one may study his Bible, 
read the religious literature available, or write letters. 

The atmosphere which prevails is one of quiet dignity 

and usefulness. Following this pleased reaction, the 
attitude changes to one in which the working chapel is 
taken for granted as a necessary part of the soldier’s 
life and work. The chapel is there to serve every need. 

Its very presence is a comfort to the men. 

The subject of “a seven-days-a-week church” was 
the topic for discussion at a week-night meeting in the 
chapel, and some worthwhile comments were intro- 
duced by the soldiers participating. One soldier told 
of visiting in a strange community on a weekday. He 
decided to visit one of the chiirches. His desire was 
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Army Chapel, Camp Bowie, Texas 


not fulfilled, however, as he found the door of eack 
church locked. One of these locked churches proudly 
displayed the slogan, “This is the church of the Open 
Door,” but forgot to add, “Open only on Sunday.” 

Another volunteered the information that he had 
visited a church which had a sign, “The sexton has the 
key in house next door.” When the. soldier went to 
ask for the key he was cross-examined very carefully. 
Because he said he merely wanted to go in to pray, the 
sexton’s wife became suspicious and decided she had 
better go along. 

A third man said he knew better than to try to go 
into a Protestant church on a weekday. If he wants to 
spend a few minutes in the quiet atmosphere of a 
church he goes to a Catholic church, where the door is 
always open. The moment of prayer which these men 
sought was denied them. The church had failed when 
there was an opportunity to serve. 

We wonder why more people are not attracted to 
the churches. Certainly, we of the Universalist Church 
cannot say, “Because they are lost,” as we believe and 
practice a faith in the inherent goodness of all man- 
kind. Could it not be, therefore, that the church is 
not serving its members? Perhaps we are too quick to 
put the blame on the people, when it should be placed 
upon the manner in which the church is functioning. 

The chaplaincy provides an opportunity to make 
some comparisons between the average civilian church 
and the Army chapel. These are made with an em- 
phasis upon those properties which the church uses to 
advance its program, and impress upon its people the 
importance of the Christian religion. It is too often 
true that the physical features of a church are neglected 
and the excuse for such neglect is that they are not the 
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primary function of the church. There is an element 
of truth in the phrase, “The appéarance of ‘a church 
is an indication of the interest its members have in 
their religion.” The appearance of a church does 
reflect the pride that its members have in it. 

The Army chapel is constructed with an eye for 
usefulness and comfort. The large windows provide 
adequate light, and when the sunshine of the day fails, 
artificial illumination fills all the corners of the 
auditorium. The chancel has an altar which can be 
used or pushed into the wall. Most chaplains find the 
altar a great aid to worship and place upon it the 
“meaningful symbols of our Christian religion, and the 
beautiful products of God’s natural surroundings. With 
the cross, the lighted candles, and the flowers, the altar 
becomes a constant reminder of the majesty and 
beauty of our religion. These much neglected objects 
are an important part of our religion and can be effec- 
tively used as an aid to worship. 

The offices in the chapel provide the chaplain with 
the privacy that his work demands, and set apart a 
place where men can “go to see the chaplain.” The 
reading room facilities are offered to stimulate addi- 
tional investigation into the religious questions which 
all men are facing. A great many men neglect religious 
literature merely because they do not know where to 
find it. So this convenience is an incentive to religious 
research. The whole chapel is dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of religion, and its facilities are arranged to 
serve men at all times. 

These are a few of the men that the chapel serves 
seven days a week. 


The men who merely want to enjoy the peaceful, 
worshipful atmosphere of God’s house. 

Those who are faced with a problem and want to talk 
it over with the chaplain. 

The soldiers who desire to study more about their 
religion. 

Those who seek the inspiring music of the church. 

The many men who seek to worship God in company 
with their fellow men. 


The following questions may serve as a guide to the 
effectiveness of a church. * ; 


1) Is the door of. your church locked every day but 
Sunday? 

2) Is the atmosphere within your church attractive 
and clean? 

3) Do the physical properties—hymnbooks, cushions, 
carpets, pews—reflect good care? 

4) Do you provide up-to-date religious reading ma- 
terial? 

5) Does the minister have a well-equipped office in 
the church? 

6) Would a stranger find in your church evidences of 
God’s gifts, and the meaningful symbols of our 
Christian religion? 

7) Does the atmosphere of your chureh and the 
attitude of its people welcome strangers and make 
them want to come again? 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
answers to these questions. The church which is 
successfully serving its people will find the answers 
encouraging. The indifferent church may either be 
challenged by the answers or continue to overlook 
opportunities to be of greater service. 

We read a great deal about the contributions that 
chaplains have made to the success of the Army work 
and the welfare of the soldiers, but too little has been 
written about the benefits which the chaplain receives. 
One of these compensations is the friendship of young 
men ...a friendship which grows out of respect and 
confidence. This is a challenge to the chaplain, and 
while in the Army he strives to do all he can to be 
worthy of it. It influences his personal life and his 
work. Now that many men are being discharged, the 
chaplain prays that the civilian churches will be able 
to be of assistance to these men. Will they find a locked 


door, and an “only come when I am open” attitude, or 


will they find their home church eager and waiting to 
serve them? 


The Soldier Fought for Peace: 


Chaplain William C. Abbe 


“In war.. 


Peace and Victory 


- co-operation and mutual assistance was the law of survival 


and victory and peace.” 


OMBAT troops fought most desperately for 
peace 
They waged war valiantly, supported by the hope 
that a successful conclusion of the war would bring 
lasting peace to the world. Yet, most desperately, 
they fought for a peace that could be theirs even in the 
midst of the battles of war. They could attain such 
peace only by making peace with the men of their own 
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outfits, their God, and themselves. To gain that peace 
required that they fulfill the expectations of their 
fellows, their Maker, (to whom they sometimes felt 
very near), and themselves. Even with the realization 
that the fulfillment of these expectations might well 
include giving their lives, many combat troops 
achieved this peace of mind and soul. 
Civilian forces strove most mightily for victory. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


’ 
: 
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The heaviest demands they were called upon to 
meet were for supplies of men and materials in sufficient 
quantity to assure the victory. In meeting those de- 
mands, very many civilians seem to have lived much 
nearer to Mammon than to God. The expectations 
of their creditors received much consideration. The 
civilian’s personal expectation that he, too, along with 
his employer should accumulate a substantial backlog 
with which to face “reconversion” cannot be com- 
pletely ignored. Civilian forces attained their victory. 
For many civilians, it was a four-fold victory. The de- 
mand for the supplies necessary to win the war was 
met. Personal debts were liquidated. The ability of 
our people to produce enough to meet the needs of all, 
aid” have left over several hundred billion dollars’ 
worth of supplies to burn in war, as well, was proved. 
A reserve of spending money as never before is jangling 
in the pockets of the thrifty. 

Yet how different are the civilian’s victory and the 
soldier’s peace! 

In the victory is something of personal greed and 
strong self-interest not found in the peace. In the 
victory is the after-taste which is not good—which 
yields its dark foreboding that the lives of others were 
sacrificed to no real purpose. 

In the peace, that peace found in the very centers 
of the maelstrom of war, there are fragile, tender 
shoots of that very different victory, for which, alone, 
wars are worth waging—the victory of the spirit over 
the merely base. In the peace is that spiritual resur- 
‘gence felt by so many on the eve of final victory. 

It is because of this spiritual illumination, which 
has come to so many men in the midst of combat, 


that returning troops grow sick at heart as they look 
about and see so much of greed and self-concern—such 
utter lack of that sacrificial spirit which made possible 
their victories in the field. Thoughts of their friends 
who won’t get home fill their minds with gall and 
wormwood. Such thoughts as, “I was young, and a 
fool, to dream such dreams as I did of what could be 
after the war! I guess I only dreamed them to keep 
myself going.”—such thoughts fill their hearts. Many 
think such thoughts, and, as they do, they begin to 
lose the peace which they had found. It is a great 
loss. It is a distressing loss. It makes them hard to 
live with. Yet, if they are difficult to live with for a 
time, you see, it is not because they alone are at fault. 
They have learned to live up to the expectations of 
those among whom they live. In civilian life they 
find themselves in surroundings and atmosphere very - 
different from those to which they had been adjusted. 
In war, where so many of them first found the peace 
that they hate to lose, co-operation and mutual assist- 
ance was the law of survival and victory AND peace. 
Some won’t make the new adjustment that civilian 
life seems to desire of them. Some will refuse to yield 
up, even in victory, the peace they found in war. They 
will stubbornly cling to it against most of the rest of 
the world. Again and again, these will say to all of 
us: “So live that you, too, may have that peace 
which is yours to keep, only so long as you live up to 
your understanding of God’s expectations for you.” 
Patiently they will say it yet again, and ask: “Is it 
not only as men and women so live as to achieve their 
own inner peace, that they conduct themselves in 
ways that make possible peace in the world at large?” 


I Sane Our Work in China 


Chaplain Wallace G. Fiske 


“T have visited many missions in China and India and talked with mission- 


aries of all faiths. . 


. . Nowhere have I seen a more vital or deserving 


program than this one which our Association of Universalist Women is 
supporting.” 


T was when I first reached China that the idea came 
» to me to visit the scene of our Universalist project in 
Chung Ho Chang, if at all possible. Since then my 
work as chaplain with the 14th Air Force has taken 
me by airplane, jeep and river-boat to many parts of 
China and at last to Chengtu, the city nearest the 
rural work which our church is supporting. This an- 
cient city was the capital of the Hon dynasty two thou- 
sand years ago, and many marks of that old civilization 
still remain. Since 1908 it has been the home of West 
China University. I had not expected to see such 
large, attractive stone buildings and the broad, well- 
kept campus. It is here that some six or seven other 
colleges have found a refuge, after being driven out of 
the cities in east China. One of the schools is Ginling 
College for women, from Nanking, and it directs the 
rural work in Chung Ho Chang. 
I had looked forward to meeting Dr. Wu Yi-Fang, 
President of Ginling, for she is one of the most able 
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and respected women of China. But she was in the 
United States, serving as the only woman delegate to 
the San Francisco Conference. In her absence, Dr. 
Ruth M. Chester, a member of the staff, was most 
helpful. She volunteered to accompany me on my 
visit to the village where the rural project is in opera- 
tion. Transportation to the place, eight miles distant, 
presented quite a problem. I had read in the A.U.W. 
Bulletin of the difficulties others had experienced in 
making the same trip by river-boat, rickshaw and 
bicycle, and I wanted to avoid that, especially since 
the weather was uncomfortably warm and humid. * Be- 
sides, I wanted to use my time at the project rather | 
than en route to it. 

So I called at the Army hospital, which was occupy- 
ing some of the buildings at West China ‘University, 
and arranged for a vehicle. I expected a jeep, for that 
is the most common means of road travel for the Army 
in China. So it was with some amusement and self- 
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A Lesson in Cleanliness 


consciousness that we climbed into the ambulance 
which appeared instead. Occidentals draw attention 
and curiosity wherever they go in China, but now we 
had the additional attraction of a large red cross on the 
vehicle. It was a much more comfortable ride than the 
jeep would have provided, and certainly quicker and 
easier than by any other means. We went over the 
rough narrow dirt road along the river by Szechwan 
University, and through the little villages, with their 
mud and straw-thatched huts crowding us on either 
side. 

I was delighted to learn that we were making our 
visit on the weekly market day, and the village would 
be crowded with people coming as far as twenty miles 
to display and barter their wares and produce. All 
along the way we passed men, women and children 
carrying heavy loads in baskets suspended from the 
ends of poles balanced across their shoulders. Some were 
pushing wheelbarrows loaded to an _ astonishing 
capacity, and perhaps a child would be sitting on top 
of the load. Enormous pigs, upside down, legs in the 
air, with their sides shaking like so much jelly, were 
laboriously pushed along in wheelbarrows, so that they 
would arrive at the market without loss of weight. 
The thin and undernourished bodies of the people 
made a pathetic contrast. Yet, despite the miserable 
condition of poverty, squalor and disease in which 
these people live, no depression of their spirits was 
apparent; we were greeted by curiosity and ready 
smiles all along the way. The children, even the 
smallest, scrambled to the sides of the road to extend 
an upturned thumb and to grin and shout “Ding Hao,” 
which is the common gesture all through China for 
wishing us “very good.” There were the beggars, too, 
trudging along with empty rice bowls or sitting in the 
dust by the side of the road with pleading hands ex- 
tended. Many were blind and crippled... All were in 
filthy rags or half-naked—even the little children. I 
shall never get used to seeing such sights, and my heart 
aches at this pitiful condition which is so prevalent. 

At last, after nearly an hour of being thoroughly 
shaken and dusted on the highway, we came to the 
edge of Chung Ho Chang, where we left the vehicle and 
continued on foot because the streets of the village 
were teeming with people and animals. Soon we came 
to:a plain wooden building wedged in among the shops 
and dwellings. This was the center of our Universalist 
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investments in China. There was no way of announc- 
ing that we were coming, but we were greeted most 
cordially by a mere wisp of a woman whose devotion 
and kindliness became more evident all through our 
visit. She is the director, Miss Tsu Yu-dji. Her 
assistant, Miss Hsiung Yana, a younger woman, full of 
activity and enthusiasm, was there also. These two 
consecrated and able women, both graduates of Gin- 
ling College, carry on this work the year ‘round, except 
for a brief vacation in the late summer. But now they 
were being assisted by six charming young ladies from 
Ginling, who were getting practical experience in social 
work and teaching during the summer as part of their 
college work. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we reached there, so 
we had almost three hours to be with the children be- 
fore they were dismissed for the afternoon, as is the 
custom in the summer. There were several groups in 
classes according to ages, ranging from two to eighteen. 
We visited the little ones first, and my heart fairly 
bubbled with joy to see them. I have missed being 
with children so very much. There were about twenty- 
five in this group. Sitting on low benches and sur- 
rounded by attractive posters and samples of their 


handiwork on the walls, they looked much like a kin- — 


dergarten group of boys and girls back home. There 
was no difference in the way they acted. While the 
teacher led them in their animated songs, some sang 
and followed the movements with close attention. 
Others were more curious about us and they cranned 
their necks to see. A few just twisted in their seats, 
and waited for something else to turn up. They were 
so proud when they were chosen to lead the singing. 
But it was not just a singing class. Even though I 
could not understand their Chinese, I did know from 


their gestures that they were learning such lessons as _ 


the importance of keeping their bodies clean, drinking 


only boiled water, and ridding their homes of filth and — 
Such impressions need to be made early, and I_ 


flies. 
think that such teaching will undoubtedly save some 
of these little lives from the dread diseases that kilh 
millions of Chinese each year. . 

Each youngster had a drinking cup and a wash- 
basin of his own, and used them at noon to demonstrate 
the lesson just learned. They were too young to read 


their own names, so little pictures of flowers, birds and — 


animals were the marks of identification. They could 
read these and so find their own cups and basins, which 
were made of pieces of bamboo cut into appropriate 
shapes. Then, before going home, they had a lunch of 
beans and rice furnished by their mothers and cooked 
in the school kitchen. 
the program, for some of the children are under- 
nourished, and this guarantees at least one wholesome 
meal a day for all of them. 

No luxuries were to be seen. The floors of the 
rooms were earth, pounded down hard and swept clean. 
The charts around the room were handmade by Miss 
Hsiung, who has been asked by the government to 
write a book using reproductions of her charts to guide 
others in nursery teaching. Such equipment as they 
had was all handmade by the teachers—blackboards, 
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This is an important part of | 


toys, charts and posters for instruction in the class- 
rooms, and swings, slides, and carts in the playground. 
It is amazing what useful articles can be made out of 
bamboo, of which they fortunately have plenty. Balls, 
baskets, clappers, little wagons, benches, dishes and 
numerous other things are ingeniously created with 
bamboo, plus a few simple tools and the imagination 
and skill of the teachers. They gave me a few samples, 
and the older girls contributed some of their handiwork 
for me to send back home. Some of the older children 
were in the school yard playing games, which were 
;directed by the students from Ginling. A group of 
teen-age girls was in class in another small building, 
and later they were busy doing handwork at tables in 
the yard. I had filled my camera with color film and 
took as many pictures as I could, so the church folks 
at home could have a more realistic appreciation of this 
wonderful and important work they are supporting in 
China. 
Yet only part of the rural-service project is to be 
_ seen at the school. The teachers visit the homes of 
the village, and carry on a program of nursing and in- 
struction in homemaking, child care and sanitation in 
co-operation with similar work being done in nearby 
towns. They know the home needs of these people, 
and the friendly smiles and respectful bows when we 
walked in the streets testified to the confidence and 
esteem which everyone has toward them. Before 
lunch we went for a walk through the marketplace. It 
_was a colorful sight and we saw many curious things. 
The vegetable market, fortunetellers, food shops and 
medicine men were good subject matters for picture 
taking. An unusual feature, seldom seen, was a pro- 
cession of yellow-robed Taoist priests and their attend- 
ants, cManting, striking gongs, and playing musical in- 
struments. They carried a highly-decorated figure of 
the Goddess of Mercy. It was the birthday of the 
Goddess, and the celebration on that special day was 
to petition her to stop the plague of cholera, which had 
caused many deaths and was then at its height. Fol- 
lowing the graven image, a crowd of people slowly 
shuffled along, each with a stick of incense as an offer- 
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ing. Apparently they have more faith in this method 
than in the safeguards of sanitation, and so cholera 
takes its toll each year. 

We came upon one stall in the market where an old 
man was haranguing a fair-sized gathering. On the 
table before him were various colored bottles and 
powders. I asked who he was and what he was saying. 
Miss Tsu said he was selling medicine, but he was tell- 
ing the people to go get their cholera inoculations first 
and then come and buy his medicine. It reminded me 
of the many advertisements in the magazines back 
home designed to sell a product but urging people to 
buy war bonds first. There was little that I wanted 
to buy, but I did get some “funeral money” made of 
silver paper. It represents real money and is burned 
at the temples as an offering to their ancestors. I have 
seen it done several times at Buddhist and Taoist 
shrines. I took a number of color pictures at ‘the 
school, in the marketplace, and of the procession, and 
when they are processed I hope our church people can 
see them. It will help them to share something of the 
wonderful experience I had. Fortunately for them 
the pictures do not record the smells. 

We returned to the school, and sat down to lunch, 
a simple meal, but one of the best I have had in China. 
I’ve learned to be as expert with chopsticks as the 
Chinese themselves, so I did not go hungry. When the 
tables were cleared the teachers retired. Two tables 
were put together and a mat spread over them, so that 
I too could have a nap. The day was so very warm 
that one could hardly sleep, but just staying quiet was 
restful. ; 

I have seen no more vital program than this one 
our Association of Universalist Women is support- 
ing. Nor have I met workers for: whom I have greater 
admiration than these two consecrated laborers “at 
Chung Ho Chang. When I was leaving, Miss Tsu and 
Miss Hsiung graciously expressed their thanks for my 
visit, and for the help and encouragement our church 
people are giving them. But before them I felt humbled, 
and I knew I should thank them for the privilege of 
having a share in this great Christian work. 


“The Christian opportunity which the army presents is not matched by 
the parish. I always found the field white unto the harvest.” 


HE church which ordained me and which I love 

scarcely knows me at all. Of course the fault is 
mine for selecting the Army over the parish, Neverthe- 
less, the Heavenly Father has blessed me richly. I 
would make the same choice again. It was God’s hand 
- that placed me and his spirit which led me, and what 
I may have missed in a denominational way he has 
otherwise recompensed to me a hundredfold. Chris- 
tianity includes all the churches. There was but one 
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looked on the naked souls of thousands and thousands 
of men and women, and I have been privileged as an 
church, one Eucharist, at the beginning, and in aeons 
to come there will be but one church-again, for one is 
the Father in Heaven. 
For several definite reasons the chaplain gets closer 
to his men than the pastor to his people. Through the 
medium of my military service I have had a sacred part 
in nearly every possible human experience. I have 
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especially commissioned servant to bring the touch of 
the Master’s saving, healing grace, whereby the soul is 
regenerated. 
Life with troops is physically exacting, but I re- 
member that it was even so in Palestine for Jesus and 
the Disciples, and from Jerusalem to Rome for Paul. 
Discipline never sits easily on a Yankee. The brash 
and brazier spirit of military command which now and 
again is apt to set itself against a chaplain is hardly to 
be likened to the cruelty of the persecutions endured 
by the saints and martyrs when the religion of the 
Master was young. An apostle who is not strong to 
endure the pangs of crucifixion for the cause is not an 
Apostle of Christ. It has been a healthful life and I 
have liked it. The masculine, Christian opportunity 
which the Army presents is not matched by the parish. 
I always found the field white unto the harvest. You 
may recall Kipling’s young man who went out for a 
missionary into the jungles of India. After a time he 
came back raving and shouting, “There is no God, but 
I have walked with the devil.” He was a young man. 
Maturity gets more adhesiveness into its spirituality, 
and I count it true that a real Man of God never walks 
alone. There have been seasons, reaching over years, 
when the basic appeal has been chiefly for manhood 
and decency. However, let it be remembered that 
(Cesarea Philippi and the Damascus Road and Corinth 
and Rome and Ephesus were not famed for their 
spirituality; yet, in the very midst of paganism, Chris- 
tianity put down its deepest roots. The military life 
has afforded me as much spiritual opportunity as ever 
I could manage, and has required all the intellectuality 
of which I was capable. The service gives a far greater 
number of contacts than the average parish and repre- 
sents a cosmopolitan group, socially and denomina- 


All for the Kingdom 
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tionally. It has been my task to search the heights, 
and to plummet the depths of the human soul. I have 
fought hard. I have kept the faith! If perchance the 
Master one day awards me the accolade, “Well done,” 
I shall be content as having received the richest bless- 
ing of Heaven. 

The conviction which stands out like the polestar 
above these thirty years in uniform is that men want 
the Gospel pure and unalloyed, but that few clergymen 
are churchly and spiritual enough to preach Christ's 
Gospel and to conduct religious services in such a way 
as to bring the individual soul into contact and knowl- 
edge of the Heavenly Father, so that his divine love 
has a fair chance to work the miracle of salvation. 
This is the weakness of the Protestant Church and its 
ministry. 

We have the theory of the Christian life. Generally 
speaking it is accepted, but thus far, who has put it 
into terms of daily living? Five centuries before the 
blessed son of God was sent to dwell among the Jews 
and Gentiles Pythagorus knew that the earth was 
round, but it took two thousand years more for men 
to be convinced that it was so. To have accepted the 
theory of Christianity is progress, but that marks only 
the intellectual beginning of spiritual achievement. It 
is equally clear that a real Reformation must come! 
Man knows something about practically everything 
except himself and God. 

It was the lack of Christ’s spirit in the church, over 
four hundred years ago, that caused the great split 
which history calls the Reformation, but which more 
aptly might be called the Differentiation. Quite clearly 
it appears that this is a crucial era in the long upward 
climb of man. Man and nations must now achieve the 
spirit of the Saviour or civilization has been all in vain. 


“Ex-servicemen will seek to function in churches where every person is 
accepted in fellowship, not because of his race, or color, or creed, but 
because of his charity of thought and word and deed.” 


HE ministry of a Navy chaplain, I have learned, 

must follow in great part the way of the ministry 
of the clergy and people of Jesus Christ in general. 
It must concern itself with those great phases of dis- 
tinctive human experience termed familiarly The 
Three “Ships”: Worship, Fellowship, and Stewardship. 
Keeping in mind a basic fact of our Universalist 
Church, that we are “a fellowship of learners,” you may 
readily understand that a chaplain given to the Navy 
from the liberal household of faith seeks from life ex- 
periences with his men and officers to learn and to 
understand for them and himself the significance of 
worship, fellowship, and stewardship, not only in a 
military existence, but for life and eternity. Let us 
consider then, by illustration, what I would term some 
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of “the practicalities and opportunities of the human 
spirit” in these three phases of experience. 

First, we seek to WORSHIP Almighty God. Our 
men worship him and it doesn’t make too much dif- 
ference where or when or how. We were always some- 
what subdued before an invasion move against some 
Jap-held island, and I can well imagine that we will be 
a bit more solemn than usual when we hold our first 
religious services on the Japanese mainland. We are 
now bound toward that land as I prepare this manu- 
script aboard our Navy transport. But we have had 
divine services in many places—in messhalls, and in 
recreation and movie halls, on the afterwell decks of 
ships or on the hatches of shipholds, in both Arctic 
cold and tropic heat, and even on docks and beaches 
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when there was no other place for sanctuary. At our 
human best, in which weStrive to understand the life 
divine, we have worshiped according to the power of 
the holy spirit which worketh its will in us. No lack of 
form or ceremony or other accouterment has withheld 
the holy spirit from us when we have so desired it, but 
rather we have learned as we have always known, 
although perhaps oftentimes forgotten, the word of our 
Master, “Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” Worship 
of Almighty God is a part of the religious experience 
of the Christian serviceman; when he comes home he 
will want a church which has in it the element of 
wership. His church, likely, will be that of his former 
or traditional denomination, and it may have in it an 
elaborate altar or a plain pulpit, but your serviceman 
will come to the service of his church in heart-worship 
of Almighty God, his creator and protector. He has 
learned what is the will of God for him, and that that 
will is as often bitter as it is sweet, but your serviceman 
has come to a greater respect and understanding of 
God’s will and he worships it. The liberal religionist’s 
concepts of “God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love” 
and “the spiritual leadership of Jesus” are readily 
accepted and understood as guiding concepts in wor- 
ship; but the heartfelt emotional appeal of oldtime 
hymns and orthodox phrases is likewise appreciated by 
the servicemen of even our liberal churches, and such 
an appeal should not be discounted or cast lightly 
aside, as we give allegiance in our faith to “the author- 
ity of truth known or to be known,” nor should the 
fundamental “trustworthiness of the Bible as contain- 
ing a revelation of God” be lacking in our faith, for 
Biblicak-text sermons have, as few others can have, the 
truth of God’s word. Especially should we remember 
. that in our worship we shall seek a spiritual presence 
because we bear the name “Christian”; your service- 
man has become a follower and servant and friend of 
the Master, because, while he has suffered with him, 
he has been glorified also. “Blood and sweat and toil 
and tears” were not idle words for us. 
Secondly, we seek for FELLOWSHIP. Christian 
servicemen have had to learn to live together, seeking 
for life’s rewards according to a common idealism. In 


a military life, there is need for a fellowship of Chris- 
tians akin to that portrayed in the Gospel, wherein we 
are admonished to be “not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.” 
Christians in a military life have to be apart, as it were, 
from the worldliness of such an existence, without, how- 
ever, cultivating a “holier than thou” attitude or forget- 
ting that their prayers must be truly offered “for all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Ex-servicemen, I believe, 
will seek to function in churches which are composed 
of like-minded aspiring Christians, where every person 
is accepted in fellowship not because of his race, or 
color, or creed, but because of his charity of thought 
and word and deed. Prejudices have had to be over- 
come by those who are servicemen, and especially is 
this true in the field of unfortunate racial prejudices. 
An eager and ready response was evoked in my men 
by the following sentence-sermon which I found some- 
where recently, “I looked in the distance and saw a 
vague form; it came nearer, I thought it was an animal: 
it approached nearer and I saw it was a man; it came 
face-to-face with me, and I knew it to be my brother.” 
Coming from a condition of Christian fellowship among 
men which exists even in a military state, servicemen 
will seek to prove the works of their faith in churches 
which believe in the brotherhood of man. Thank God 
that our Universalist churches have always believed 
in this principle of a faith universal and its concomitant 
principles of charity and good will. 


Thirdly, then, we seek for STEWARDSHIP. There 
have been many wise and faithful stewards in our 
churches, otherwise we could not have continued as an 
organized group of liberal Christians since the eight- 
eenth century. This twentieth century, with its two 
World Wars and various Depressions, has not checked 
the influence of our beliefs, rather it has proved to us 
the basic need for such beliefs in our personal, social, 
national, and international living. The tests of time 
and discipline are respected by servicemen, for they 
have had to undergo such personally. They will, there- 
fore, respect and seek out those churches and parishes 
which give evidence of unity of purpose, charity of 
temper and of thought, and tenacity of liberal hope. 


Our Church Must Strengthen Its Convictions 
and Improve Its Program 


Chaplain Ernest T. Marble 


HE church has been criticized before but never 

as it is now being criticized and as it will be 
criticized by men who have served in the Armed 
Forces. Never have I heard men complain so bitterly 
about the divisiveness of the many Protestant sects. 
‘They want to know why we cannot get together and 
‘stop our eternal and infernal bickering. They have 
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seen less of it in the service as far the clergy is con- 
cerned, for most chaplains have not had time to bother 
with creedal differences. A chaplain has been a 
CHAPLAIN for all the men ‘on his station, whether 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, and as far as Protestant 
sects are concerned a man is, for the most part, just a 
Protestant while he is in the services. His particular 
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“We have a vital religion which has been smothering under a blanket of a 
complaisant fog. It is high time the winds of conviction swept that fog 
away to let the living truth grow in the light.” 
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church affiliation takes a back seat. Yes, there have 
been instances of chaplains who have proselytized, but 
they are in the minority by a large figure, and are often 
in difficulties with their commanding officers. 

In spite of their criticism, however, it seems to me 
that there has been a general increase in the religious 
faith of most of the men. Foxhole, liferaft, and cock- 
pit religions are temporary conversions only, and have 
no firm foundation of conviction. On that score our 
civilian Protestant churches have been very lax, that 
is, in building convictions, religious convictions, in 
their members. We offer in the main an emergency 
or crisis religion. We all want the church available 
for emergencies, but until an emergency arises we take 
our religion, not in our wives’ names, as has been 
facetiously said, but in the names of our ancestors. 
Yes, we are still resting on the laurels of such ancients 
as Murray and Ballou in our own denomination, and of 
Wesley, Calvin and Luther, to say nothing of those 
who rely on the exploits of Paul even to this day. 

Liberal religion is particularly lax in this respect, 
for it does not keep even the exploits of its ancients 
alive in the minds of its adherents. The more con- 
servative or orthodox sects do spur their people on by 
constantly drilling into them distorted concepts and 
narrow interpretations of “good old Bible religion,” 
exhorting members to the present-day task of emulat- 
ing Paul by preaching “the Word,” in season and out 
of season. What we of the liberal church need is a 
new, living interpretation of Bible religion instead of 
the tenuous negations with which we feed our church- 
school attendants. This may sound contradictory to 
an earlier.statement concerning criticism of our divi-- 
siveness, but I do not think that it is contradictory 
in, the liberal church. We pride ourselves on being 
able-to understand and appreciate the other fellow’s 
point of view. Yes, we can understand the point of 
view, but we do not necessarily understand how he 
can tolerate that viewpoint and retain his intellectual 
integrity. 

In our recent publications a beginning has been 
made in a firm statement of our position with regard 
to the many static dogmas of tradition and usage. 
Even ‘more should be ,done in this matter, and we 
should become a people who live the Word, in season 
and out of season. We started life as tradition-defiers, 
and that should continue to be a part of our mission, 
a large part of it. A good example of our continuance 
in this role is the recent proposal by the Ohio State 
Convention of an amendment to our profession of 
belief. It will bring cries of anguish from many of our 
brethren that we might just as well throw up the 
sponge and become Unitarians. That is not a true 
picture of the situation, for it is just another instance 
of our constantly broadening horizons and the ever 
widening circumference of the body of truth upon 
which our beliefs are built. Naturally there will-be 
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debate and discussion until all facets have been ex- 
amined. Let us have more publications of the caliber 
of Robert Cummins’s article, “Universalism Today,” 
and Max Kapp’s, “These Universalists”; more good 


work by Harmon Gehr and Dorothy Spoerl; greater 


expansion of Rolland Wolfe’s work on the prophets 
and other phases of Old Testament exegesis. May the 
clergy be importuned to keep all of this new material 
before their people and keep abreast of it them- 
selves. 

Servicemen returning to civilian life are going to 
have a lot of adjustments to make, but so are the 
civilians into whose midst these men will return. The 
church is one of the civilian agencies which will have 
to readjust itself. Our men have become used to a 
clergyman whom they can spot anywhere and to whom 
they can go for advice or counsel at any time of the 
day or night. The chaplain has been an understand- 
ing man who could be called upon without fear of any 
prejudice. The civilian minister must be such a man. 
He must be versed in counseling on social and domestic 
problems as he has never been before, for the men are 
going to turn to him for help, rather than hide their 
problems from him through fear of criticism. 

The church will have to be broad enough to hold 
fast to the ideals of freedom which have been in- 
culcated in the serviceman. Their freedoms have been 
inhibited while they have been in service, but they 
have been working and fighting for all of those free- 
doms, even while their own was submerged under the 
necessarily strict discipline of military life. These 


men have turned to religion in moments of stress and — 


have learned to rely on it for help, and they will expect 
help from the church when they return. Many of the re- 
turning men will have had but tenuous connections 
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with any church, previous to their entrance into mili- 


tary service. They must be shown the local church 
facilities, and that church which they will attend and 
support will be the one which has the most active 
and complete program. A Sunday School with no 
teachers will hardly appeal to them for their children. 
A choir of pensioners in the church service will not 
attract them. An unpainted, poorly decorated, down- 
at-the-heels building will be no magnet to draw them. 
They will want a church family which lives the doe- 
trine of its church, and a church building which re- 
fleets the lives of its people. 

We have a vital religion which has been smother- 
ing under a blanket of complaisant fog. It is high 
time the winds of conviction swept that fog away to 
let the living truth grow in the light. “Ye are the 
light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a lamp and put it under a 
bushel, but on a stand; and it shineth unto all that 
are in the house. Even so let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” . : 
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Universalist Ministers on Cape Ann 


Laura Hersey 


ORE than a century and a half ago the first Uni- 

versalist minister made his home on Cape Ann. 
He wasn’t a Universalist minister when he came there, 
nor. was there a Universalist Church, for it was the 
English preacher John Murray who settled there, and 
it was’ a little band of Cape Anners who joined in a 
compact which formed the first Universalist Church. 
Since that day there have been Universalists and Uni- 
versalist ministers on Cape Ann. In the footsteps of 
Murray there followed many illustrious preachers who 
were settled over that first parish of ours, and in our 
own day the compulsion of Cape Ann brings thither in 
the summer months others of our fellowship to share 
in the charm and to enjoy the beauties of that lovely 
Cape. 

Cape Ann, incidentally, is not to be confused (as it 
often is) with Massachusetts’ other and more famous 
cape, Cape Cod, which les to the south and is far more 
extensive in area. Cape Ann is a little cape, only 


~seventeen miles by road around it, and contains only 


the city of Gloucester and the town of Rockport. This 
is not to mention those lovely hamlets and communi- 
ties which make up the larger whole and which bear 
such names as Pigeon Cove and Annisquam, Bay View 
and Riverdale. 

We know that Cape Ann was seen by Champlain 
in 1606. He landed there, was visited by the Indians, 
and named the cape, “Le Beauport.” John Smith 
sailed into Gloucester Harbor, noted it on his map, and 
called the cape “Tragibigzanda,” in honor of a Turkish 
princess who once saved his life. Named Cape Ann by 
Charles I of England, in honor of his mother, Cape Ann 
it has been ever since. 

Over the Independent Christian Church in Glouces- 
ter now is settled Dr. Clinton Lee Scott who, with his 
wife Mary and son Peter, carries the standard of 
Universalism high. We who write are his summer 
parishioners and gain much from his companionship 
afd instruction. Gloucester is a busy and active parish, 
yet this minister finds time to edit the “Cape Ann 
Universalist,” an excellent news sheet containing, in 
addition: to parish news and_ notices, a “Pa rish 
Parable” which is inimitable in content and effect. He 
finds time, too, to head Institutes at Ferry Beach, and 
to give of himself to his friends and associates on the 
Cape and “abroad.” 

According to accounts we have read, the community 
which is now Rockport was originally the fifth parish 
on Cape Ann, and known as Sandy Bay. In the early 
days, Father Jones, who was John Murray’s successor, 
served this church as well as the church in Gloucester. 
Later it was decided to call a resident minister, and 
ever since there has been a Universalist minister in 
Rockport. Newly settled in this church this summer 


-avas Donald Lawson, one of our newest ministers, who, 
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at 


with his young wife, is rapidly taking his place in the 
community which he serves. 

At Pigeon Cove, which is in the Rockport area, the 
editor of Tue Currstran Leaver has a summer home. 
In the old haunts of Dr. E. H. Chapin, who spent many 
summers here, Dr. and Mrs. Lalone have a charming 
home, near the rockiest part of the Cape Ann coast 
which looks off to the bold Atlantic. Not too far from 
Boston yet wholly idyllic, the Lalones’ surroundings 
are conducive to the rest and relaxation which a busy 
editor needs. During the summer, both were busy 
doing interesting things to their house, and roaming 
the countryside on occasional free days. 

Gathering driftwood for fireplaces is a favorite 
sport on Cape Ann, and in this activity the Lalones 
enthusiastically engage. All is grist for the mill, except 
those unique formations which Dorothy Lalone is adept 
at finding. As you sit before the open fire in their 
living room (yes, you need a fire, though it is an 
August evening) she will show you a perfect sea-horse’s 
head, fashioned of softest wood by wind and tide; or a 
perfect replica of a man rowing a boat, with head and 
shoulders forward bent; or even the muzzle of a dog, 
the outlines of whose head seem to appear under one’s 
vaze. It is imaginative, and imagination is contagious 
before a glowing August fire at Pigeon Cove. 

At» Eastern Point, across the Cape from the 
Lalones’, about seven or eight miles distant, are the 
Herseys of New York. Down a narrow country road 
is a little shingle house called “Bracewood,” because 
from its porch you look down across the woods to 
Brace’s Cove and beyond that to the horizon. Here, 
after a busy city winter, this family finds rest and 
refuge. 

There are countless things to do. First, there are 
the blueberries of which there is an abundance in this 
area. Ben picks them—quarts and quarts of them— 
and Laura does them up, or bakes pies or muffins. 
Usually there are plenty for the neighbors, too, and we 
share. In our neighborhood is a lovely little church, 
the Catholic Chapel of Saint Anthony. It is a summer 
chureh, and during the weeks of its services the Sisters 
of Mercy live in their convent near by. Sometimes we 
send them blueberries, and they are always most 
gracious in their thanks. One morning, early, a black- 
robed sister came to our door with a newly baked loaf 
of bread, the gift of Sister Paulina, the cooking sister. 
So new it was that heat came through the paper which 
covered it, and it steamed when broken apart! Such 
a lovely, thoughtful thing to do, and how much we 
appreciated it! Over the years we have come to know 
these black-clad nuns who spend a few weeks every 
summer on our Point, and we like to have them there. 
We hope they like us, too. 

Our nearest neighbor is an artist, a native Serb, 
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who has come to love our Cape in the way of a true 
Cape Anner. Last summer we took care of his canary 
while he was absent in Washington, visiting a friend 
who had just come from his country, and who could 
bring him news of people at home not heard from in the 
long war years. He gives color to our neighborhood, 
and sometimes when we make blueberry pies, we bake 
a little one for him. “Beautiful things belong to those 
who love them,” he told us once, and we feel sure that 
he is right. To love beauty is to make it ours. 

Always, in the country, there is something to do. 
The time flies, and before we know it the summer is 
over, and one returns gladly and with an overflowing 
heart to one’s winter work. 

Some of our ministers pay occasional visits to Cape 
Ann. We have met Harry Adams Hersey, bicycling 
with a grandson on a road in Rockport, where one of 
his sons has a summer home. The Leavitts of Barre, 
Vermont, have come on occasion from Higgins Beach 
in Maine to visit friends on the Cape. And this summer 
our hearts were gladdened by a call from Dr. Benton of 
Philadelphia, himself an old Cape Anner, who knows 
and loves this region. 

No account of Universalist ministers on Cape Ann 
would be complete without the Reamons. Each year, 
for a long time now, they have returned to us for a 
week or a month, and Cape Ann has claimed them. 
Ellsworth is one of us in his love of the ocean and our 
favorite pastime, “Scavenging,” and many and varied 
are the trophies he carries away. The Reamons have 
a Christmas custom that we know about, which is the 
burning of a log or plank which they have brought 
home to Syracuse with them from their vacation. As it 
burns, they recall the place and time of its procuring, 
and live again that time in memory. We like to think 
that sometimes that burning log came from Cape Ann. 

With the coming of fall the last of the visiting 
parsons will be closing his house and returning to the 
city and his winter’s work. But whoever we are, and 
wherever we go, each one of us brings away from that 
lovely spot something of the peace it has bestowed 
upon us, and something, we hope, of the strength of its 
granite rocks And as we leave, we feel upon our 
hearts and minds the benediction of this place which 
is the cradle and the homestead of our faith. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS CONTRIBUTE TO 
JAPANESE RELIEF 

HE first gift earmarked for Japanese relief and “Christian 

reconstruction” came from an infantry outfit in France. 

A $100 check sent by the Airborne Christian Church of 
the 327th Glider Infantry has been received by Protestant- 
ism’s Church Committee for Relief in Asia, it was disclosed 
recently by Fred Atkins Moore, C.C.R.A.’s director. 

In revealing the receipt of the gift Mr. Moore also made 
public the letter from the Chaplain of the 327th. 

““Love your enemies’ has been ringing in our hearts for 
some time,” Chaplain Newton G. Cosby wrote. 
eager to do something about it. 

“Tf the money can’t be put to work right away, use it at 
the earliest opportunity,” the Chaplain suggested. 

Mr. Moore said C.C.R.A. would do everything possible 
to carry out the wishes of the soldiers and declared the com- 
mittee is now receiving substantial funds for aid in Japan. 
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“We were 


Marvels 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a boy, I went to a school in London. 

We had a drawing teacher who belonged to a 
family with a famous name in the world of art. His 
suits always smelled of tobacco and Scotch moors 
Those of us who took drawing lessons liked him very 
much; for he regarded most of us as a hopeless lot, and 
usually—when his artistic mind was not in extreme 
pain—treated us in an easy manner and let us do 
things in class which were most agreeable. 

One day the teacher said: “Now boys, each of you 
this afternoon must draw what you imagine to be a 
marvelous creature. You understand. Any remark- 
able, astonishing and almost incredible creature.” 

That was fun, and we went at it with a will. At the 
end of the hour the teacher gathered up the thick 
papers, and said: “Next week I will tell you who got 
the prize, if there were a prize, which I regret to say 
there isn’t.” 

When the lesson-time of next week came, we all 
trooped in, and our drawings were hung round the wall 
with thumbtacks. I had done an impressive dragon 
with a very fiery mouth. Another boy had achieved 
a unicorn with a gigantic single horn. Another por- 
trayed a splendid and terrific eagle with a human face 
bearing some resemblance to our headmaster. There 
was also a fearsome sea-serpent with a tail winding all 
over the place, and there were other freakish and mon- 
strous creatures. Last of all there was a horse, quite 
beautifully drawn and very much alive, but just a 
horse, an ordinary horse, a cart horse it was intended to 
be, I think. And some of us said to ourselves: “There’s 
nothing wonderful about that. That won’t be counted.” 

The drawing teacher said: “Almost all are pretty 
bad. Some are better than others. But you have 
expressed yourselves with energy, and that is good. 
Pomeroy Minor, for instance, has put into the mouth 
of his dragon all the-fire and fierceness he would like 
to show himself. But the prize, if there were a prize, 
goes to Renwick Major for his horse.” 

We were staggered. We murmured. 


“Not at all. Not at all, “said the teacher. “There 
was no catch. First, I wanted to get some drawings 
from you, and got them. And second, I wanted to 
find out how many of you understand that to an artist 
the real things are always more remarkable than the 
unreal. A real mother is more astonishing than a fairy 
godmother; your fathers heroically put up with more 
than any unicorn could do; a faithful dog is far more 
wonderful than a dragon; and your own courage will 
take you further than an eagle’s wings.” 

I never learned to draw; but that is one lesson I do 
remember. And I think now that the teacher was 
helping us to have eyes unblinded by familiarity and to 


see beautiful surprises among the things of common 
earth. 
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_ Reactions of Our Readers 


HELP HUNGRY EUROPEANS NOW! 
To rue Eprror: 


The Office of War Information has officially announced 
that “thousands of persons will starve or freeze to death in 
Europe this winter unless help can be rushed from outside.” 
These persons are now the responsibility of the victorious 
Allied Nations; specifically, the United States, since that is 
the’only one of the “big” nations which is prepared and of a 
mind to perform this urgent and humanitarian service. A 
recent Gallup Poll reveals that seventy per cent of the Am- 
erican people favor sharing our supplies with the homeless and 
hanegry Europe. 

It is important that we influence our Congressmen now to 
make appropriations to NURRA, and to grant permission to 
private relief agencies, such as the American Friends Service 
Committee, to enter stricken areas from which they are now 
barred. 

The military victory won by our armies places the respon- 
sibility for the life or death of these thousands of persons 
directly on our front doorstep. Shall we again “lose the 
peace”? 

Rosert T. Dick 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ISSUE 
To THe Eprtor: 

My congratulation for the editorial, “Religious Educa- 
tion and Religion” in the October 6 Leaver. It was an ex- 
cellent editorial introduction to the subject to which the issue 
was devoted, but the first paragraph of that introduction is 
a classic. I have typed copies of that first paragraph, that one 
may go to an Episcopalian church-school Superintendent, 
one to a man overseas, one to a college president in demand 
as a speaker, that he may send it on. My own copy I shall file. 


Kk. Augusta SurTon 
Danbury, Conn. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM “UNCLE GEORGE” 
To THE Eprror: 


You will receive many congratulations upon your Religious 
Education number of Tue Curistran Leaver. 

Accept mine. 

Well done! Exceedingly well done. 


Gerorce E. Huntiey 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Indiana Universalist Convention 
Pearl M. Mock 


HE Convention opened in Oaklandon Friday evening, 

October 12, with Mrs. B. F. Leiser, vice-president, pre- 
siding. ¢ Amos Smith, president, attended the sessions, but 
owing to recent illness was unable to preside. The weather 
was delightful and all active churches were well represented. 

Rey. William Abbe, pastor at Oaklandon, led the worship 
service, after which Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie 
preached the occasional sermon, stressing the challenge of 
world events and our responsibilities as liberals. 

Session committees for the Universalist Convention of 
Indiana, the Association of Universalist Women, and the 
‘Church School Association were announced. 

~On Saturday morning the Association of Universalist 
Women met, and Mrs. Pearl Mock led in devotions. Mrs. 
Bessie Hill presided. Mrs. Bernice Hoover read an excellent 
paper entitled “A Look Ahead.” .. 
y Following this, the Church School Association met, with 
Mrs. William Abbe presiding. Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt led 
in ‘prayer. Reports from the secretary and treasurer and 
from the schools followed. 

Recommendations were adopted (1) to have the schools 
encourage the distribution of Tue CuristiANn LEADER, espe- 
cially the number devoted to Religious Education. (2) to pre- 
sent each child with a bible, (3) to pay registration fees to 
Midwest Institute, (4) to give ten per cent of state church- 
school funds. to the General Sunday School Association. _ 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Shinn, Muncie; vice- 
president, Robert Lusk, Manchester; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ella Crockett, Logansport; financial secretary, Miss June 
‘Trittipo, Oaklandon; treasurer, Dr. H. D. Fair, Muncie. 

A. Edwin Grimes, field worker for the Universalist 
Church of America, then addressed the combined groups on 
the subject of religious education, giving valuable help. 

The Association of Universalist Women held their closing 
session Saturday afternoon. Theré was a memorial service for 
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those who died during the year; namely Miss Maude Country- 
man of Galveston and Mesdames Davis, Williams, Sutton 
and Case of Muncie. This service was led by Mrs. Smith of 
Muncie. 

Reports showed the budget balanced and much good work 
done by the various groups. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. B. F. Leiser, South | 
Bend: first vice-president, Mrs. J. Wood Leslie, Muncie; 
treasurer, Mrs. Florence Gibson, Muncie. 

The business meeting of the Universalist Convention of 
Indiana was held Saturday afternoon. There were three min- 
isters and thirty-six lay delegates, representing six churches. 
There is also an organized group of fifteen Universalists at 
Fincastle, who participate in community work there but pay 
dues to the State Convention. And there is a group of former 
members of Central Church, Indianapolis, who participate in 
the work of the Association of Universalist Women. 


Reports from the churches were encouraging. Pleasant 
Valley reported bills paid and some excellent repairs made; 
Salem reported seven new members and two christenings; 
Manchester reported one new member, monthly business 
meetings in the homes, church service once a month. Galves- 
ton reported a substantial bequest from a lifelong member, 
John Thomas, who died during the year. All reported church 
schools active. Muncie reported an adult class, led by Rev. 
Arthur W. MecDavitt, which is training and supplying teach- 
ers for the church school. 

Recommendations were adopted as follows: 


I. Whereas the most effective leaders in the work of our 
church are those best informed about our church, and whereas 
a wealth of information about Universalism in our world 
today is available in our paper, Tue Curist1an Leaner, it is 
hereby recommended that subscriptions to THe CurisTIaAn 
Leaver for every church officer be carried in each local budget 
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and rotated as new persons are elected to become leaders in 


any phase of church work. 

Il. Whereas Midwest Institute contributes so much to- 
ward the training of leaders in our churches, and whereas it 
provides an ideal gathering for adult educational work among 
our people, and whereas it is desirable to encourage attend- 
ance at the institute by keeping charges as low as possible, it 
is hereby recommended that the treasurer of the Indiana 
State Convention be authorized to make a substantial con- 
tribution toward the maintainance and operation of Midwest 
Institute—the amount of such contribution to be determined 
by this assembled group. 

III. Whereas the task of meeting church budgets has been 
most easily accomplished in our most successful churches by 
the every-member-canvass approach, it is hereby recom- 
mended that the delegates here assembled seek to carry out 
such a plan in their local communities. 

IV. Whereas the need for ministers in the Universalist 
Church is greater than ever before and whereas St. Lawrence 
Theological School has well served our church in its work and 
whereas the faculty there, for lack of funds, have voluntarily 
accepted cuts to continue their work, it is recommended that 
the Universalist Convention of Indiana make some gift of 
funds in response to their action for a $100,000 maintenance 


fund. 


V. Whereas we know how much the churches of Indiana 
could profit from the suggestions and assistance of our gen- 
eral field worker, A. Edwin Grimes, and whereas each 
church will want time to prepare adequately to co-operate 
with him, we hereby recommend that the delegates here as- 
sembled return to their churches determined to prepare for 
his coming to Indiana for at least one week in each of our 
churches, and that request at this time be made for Mr. 
Grimes to come to Indiana, in the last two weeks of May, for 
one month. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

I. In recognition of the invaluable services rendered our 
denomination through his years of devotion and experience as 
editor of Tue CuristiAn Leaver, we hereby resolve that the 
appreciation of this Convention with expressions of good will 
be sent to Dr. Van Schaick, recently retired. 

IL. Since this Convention be understood to support reli- 
gion as a part of all life’s worthwhile activities, but believing 
that any official move toward recognition of religious educa- 
tion as a part of the work of the public schools presents great 
dangers, be it resolved that the official board and Universalist 
constituency examine with care any such proposals. 

IIL. Believing it our Christian duty to oppose all things 
that tear down morals and the structure of the nation and 
realizing that fourteen million dollars is spent annually for 
liquor advertisements, be it resolved that we favor any local 
action or legislation, state or national, eliminating such ad- 
vertisements from radio and magazines. 

TV. Whereas due consideration of the question of universal 
peacetime military training could not be given at last Conven- 
tion it is hereby resolved that the adult church-school classes 
consider the pros and cons of the question in order that dele- 
gates at our next Convention may properly establish the con- 
sidered opinions of our churches. 

V. Be it resolved that the gratitude and appreciation of 
this Convention be expressed to speakers, officers and mem- 
bers of the Oaklandon church for their efforts contributing to 
a successful and pleasant convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. H. D. Fair, Muncie: 
vice-president, Amos Smith, Oaklandon; secretary, Rev. Pearl 
M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn P. Bolander, Oak- 
landon; trustee for three years, Rev. A. W. McDavitt, Mun- 
cie; Fellowship Committee, Rev. A. W. MeDavitt, Rev. 
William Abbe, Mrs. Bessie Hill, Amos Smith, Mrs. Amos 
Smith. 
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The place of meeting and arrangements for the next Con- 
vention were left to the decision of the Executive Board. 


The banquet on Saturday evening was well attended, and 
with Rev. Arthur McDavitt presiding there was good cheer 
in abundance and helpful, inspiring addresses by Dr. Robert 
Cummins and A. Edwin Grimes. 


On Sunday morning the church school met as usual, with 
eighty-seven present. This was followed by a worship service, 
when Dr. Cummins preached. 

After the communion service, Mrs. B. F. Leiser formally 
adjourned the Convention. 

The Oaklandon church provided special -music for the 
meetings and also entertained the delegates in their homes. It 
was good to be there. 


Midwest Institute 


George M. Lapoint 


IDWEST Institute was held at New First Camp, Bridg- 
man, Michigan, from July 15 to July 22 under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Cleo Dale of Waterloo, Iowa, as president and 
the Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, Mimn., as dean. Miss 
Louanna Wilson of Peru, Ind., served as registrar. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five persons of all ages attended, making this 
a family institute. 

A sincere attempt was made by those responsible for the 
administration of the institute to touch upon the many fields 
of church interest represented by such a heterogeneous group. 
Courses were provided and activities sponsored for adults, 
youth, religious-education leaders, those interested in the pro- 
gram of the A.U.W., and ministers. The faculty demonstrated 
a remarkable versatility and adaptability to the many de- 
mands placed upon its resources. 


Horton Colbert, in addition to serving as dean, taught 
three different courses, one on the use of the Bible for adults, 
one on courtship and marriage for the youth, and one on 
counseling for the ministers. 

Mrs. William C. Abbe gave a demonstration course on 
methods for the teachers of junior and primary-grade children. 

Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson taught a course on women’s 
work, assisted by Mrs. Holbrook Mulford and Dr. Homer 
Jack. She also gave a course for the junior-high group on 

Adventures in Religion.” In addition to these she was re- 
sponsible for a course on junior-high teaching. 

Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, director of youth activities, con- 
ducted two courses for senior-age youth, and visited other 
classes at the invitation of their teachers. These courses were 

The World We Want To Live In,” which is self-explanatory, 
and “What To Do And How To Do It,” a consideration of 
programs, projects and techniques. In addition, Dr. Bosworth 
directed workshops on programming, recreation, music and 
worship. 

Dr. Homer Jack gave discussion courses on race and cul- 
tural relations to the various age and interest groups. His sub- 
ject was called “People Who Seem Different,” and included 
differences of race, religion, nationality, education, ideology 
and economics. 

Dr. Carl H. Olson was leader of the vesper worship period, 
and presented a series of stimulating talks on “The Essentials 
of Universalism.” 

_ The ministers’ conferences were led in turn by Dr. Olson, 
Mrs. Simonson, Dr. Jack, Dr. Bosworth, and Dean Colbert. 

A.“round table” was held on “Religious Education,” in 
which Horton and Lynette Colbert, Mrs. Simonson, Mrs. 
Abbe, and George M. Lapoint participated. Before the ex- 
piration of the institute, Mrs. Cleo Dale was re-elected presi- 
dent and the Rev. George M. Lapoint of Elgin, Ill., was ap- 
pointed the dean for next year. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


PRICE CONTROL IMPERATIVE 


The Universalist Church believes in 
peace and believes that it can be at- 
tained by Christian living and by the 
application of the principles fundamental 
to peace. To stabilize our economic 
life, it follows that the members of the 
Universalist Church must be active par- 
ticipants in the government’s planned 
program for effective control of the 
prices of food, clothing and household 
necessities; for chaos in this field will be 


one of the most active agents in promot- 


ing the much dreaded inflation about 
which we have read in other countries. 
To this end, the program sponsored by 
the Office of Price Administration should 
be widely broadcast. We call upon all 
Universalist women to take active part 
in the community programs and to make 
a study of the problem in study groups. 
In other words we must be still fighting 
for peace in order to achieve and hold it. 

The publicity notice received from the 
Office of Price Administration follows: 


An extensive educational campaign on 
the danger of inflation is being launched 
in the form of 2,400 city-wide and coun- 
try-wide conferences to be held for a 
week in November. Each local com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
PTA’s, women’s clubs, service groups, 
schools, churches, and other outstanding 
groups of the community, will plan its 
own conference and set its own date. 

The program will include essay con- 
tests and food and clothing demonstra- 
tions in the schools, price-control talks 
ahd demonstrations in the club meetings, 
displays in every city store, special issue 
of the newspaper, radio programs, and 
the selling of scarce articles, such as new 
gars and meats and fats for whatever 
price they can bring. The purpose of 
this is to show to what limits prices 
would rise if not controlled. Finally, a 
mass meeting with an _ outstanding 


‘speaker and perhaps a parade will cli- 


max the week. 

In addition, each organization will be 
encouraged to develop and carry out its 
own program and demonstration showing 
the effect of inflation upon its own con- 
stituent group. Such a conference will 
help to educate the people regarding the 
necessity of holding prices steady until 
the flood of goods on the market makes 
it safe to remove controls. 

A final paragraph contains a request 
to the state leaders to participatesand to 
forward the request to the local units. 


Attention Local Home and Family Life Committees 


Let Your Organization Bear the Torch of Leadership in 
VICTORY OVER INFLATION WEEK 


to be held this fall in many cities and counties by local committees co-operating with 
the local War Price and Rationing Board. 


IN A DEMOCRACY THE PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
IS THE PEOPLE’S PROGRAM 


In this price control week, each organization is carrying on its own program with its 

own membership. It is also co-operating with other groups to reach all the citizens 

in one community with the story of why price control is important and of what can 
be done to make it work every day in every store in the community 


Highlighting this week is a program of special meetings for a “Price Control Day.” 
Each organization may have a special Price Control Program during this week. 


SILENCE NOW IS A DECISION IN FAVOR OF INFLATION 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Marshall, cus- 
todians of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial in North Oxford, Mass., are 
completing their fourteenth year in this 
capacity. In August of the past sum- 
mer, they were awarded the “Carnation 
of the Week” by the Webster Times, an 
honor they have received before, for 
“courtesy and kindness to all visitors at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial.” 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, a subcommittee of the executive 
board of the Association of Universalist 
Women, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall, met in the Confer- 
ence Room at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
September 21, for an all-day session. 
This Committee, again subdivided into 
service committees, attends to: 

House and Grounds: Chairman, Miss 
Clara A. Adams; Gifts and Memorials: 
Chairman, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins; 
Publicity: Chairman, Mrs. Alice E. Tay- 
lor; Clara Barton Camp: Committee as a 
whole. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Malden, Mass.; 
Miss Clara A. Adams, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Mrs. Arthur S$. Waldron, West 
Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. Lester W. Ner- 
ney, Attleboro, Mass.; Dr. Minette D. 
Newman, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Mari- 
etta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass.; Mrs. 
Howard E. Tracy, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. Guy Stephen, Keene, N. H. Mrs. 
K. Dolbeer Smith, chairman of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp work of the 


Massachusetts Association of Universal- 
ist Women, was a guest. 

Mrs. Edward W. Sherman, Jr., camp 
director for 1945, was a guest and pre- 
sented a report of the current season 
together with recommendations for the 
coming season. 

The constituency should be aware of 
the loyalty and devotion of this faithful 
group of women who, with praise un- 
sung, carry the weight of responsibility 
for the work so loyally supported by 
Universalist women at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Memorial... 


GLOUCESTER ANNIVERSARY 


In 1870 the Women’s Centenary Aid 
Association held its first national meet- 
ing in the Gloucester (Massachusetts) 
church, that being the notable anni- 
versary year for which the Centenary 
Fund was being raised for extension 
work in the denomination. 

Sunday, September 23, 1945, was ob- 
served as Women’s Day in the Glouces- 
ter parish, and the morning service was 
given over to a presentation of the 
women’s program during these seventy- 
five years since 1870. 

Mrs. Charles H. Bergengren, president 
of the Gloucester Association of Univer- 
salist Women, read a paper which was 
skillfully adapted from the new History 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, recently published in acknowl- 
edgement of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the women’s 
division of our church work. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
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WE CAN DO BETTER THIS YEAR 


Last fall pupils in Universalist church 
schools by their International Friendship 
Offerings, contributed $1,390.03 to relief 
work in Southeast Asia. 

It is too early to report on this year’s 
giving. But if the interest in the pro- 
gram which has been evidenced in some 
schools is indicative of what has hap- 
pened generally, we should go ahead of 
last year’s figures. Let every school 
surpass its 1944 record and our gains will 
be substantial! 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOV. 11-17, 1945 


An excellent way for any church to 
observe this week would be to purchase 
a few books for circulation in the homes 
of its boys and girls. Below are some 
titles which will help parents in the re- 
ligious education of children in the home. 

Small Rain by Elizabeth Orton Jones, 
Viking Press, $2.00. 

Then I Think of God by Mabel A. 
Niedermeyer, Bethany Press, $1.25. 

Secrets by Jessie Orton Jones, Viking 
Press, $2.00. 

This Is the World by Josephine van 
Dolzen Pease, Rand-McNally, $2.50. 

Friendship Magic by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown, Friendship Press, $1.00. 

The Junior Bible by Edgar J. Good- 
speed, The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

Order any or all of these from the 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8. 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY 


Riverside, Cal. “Our Religious Educa- 
tion Committee is well organized now 
and is functioning efficiently. Much has 
been accomplished this summer. It is 
already showing in increased school at- 
tendance. We have three teachers for 
the church school and one leader for 
the senior group. At the present time 
we have no pupils for a junior-high class. 
We are having monthly teachers’ meet- 
ings to improve the quality of our teach- 
ing. Our next big project will be to 
establish an adult-education program. If 
you have any suggestions we will much 
appreciate them.” 


Waltham, Mass. A parents’ library is 
being set up this fall. Some fifteen ex- 
cellent books have been purchased as a 
start. Monthly magazines and pamph- 
lets which will also circulate are being 
placed between durable covers, which 
some of the older children of the church 
school will decorate. In the process of 
being printed is a bookplate on which is 
a cut of the church and also a space for 
the name of the donor. One of the 
women of the church will serve as li- 
brarian, and a letter announcing the plan 
has been sent to parents. This forward 
step is largely due to the interest of Mrs. 
Carl O. Christenson, who is both super- 
intendent of the Nursery Roll and 
teacher- of the Nursery Class of the 
church. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Church. “Our church school began 
last Sunday with a record opening-day 
attendance of 205, an increase of thirty- 
eight per cent over last year and the 
highest attendance for any Sunday for 
which we have records. We are for- 
tunate this year in having an unusually 
strong faculty in all departments, serving 
under the competent guidance of our 
capable department heads. The enthu- 
siasm on opening day of students and 
faculty alike was most gratifying, so 
that we can look forward to a most 
profitable year in the school.”—The 
Cleveland Unitarian. 


Peoria, Ill. A class in Child Psychol- 
ogy for parents, grandparents and any- 
one else interested is being offered during 
the church hour this fall. The teacher is 


herself the mother of three children, and 
an experienced instructor in this field. 


North Hatley, Quebec. A two-weeks’ 
vacation school held in late August at 
the First Universalist Church was both 
an innovation and a marked success. 
Children from four to twelve years of 
age were enrolled. A program of wor- 
ship, study, indoor and outdoor activities 
ended on a weekday afternoon with a tea 
for parents and friends. At this there 
was also held an exhibition of paintings 
of various sorts, blueprints, dioramas, 
modeling and puppets made by the 
pupils. There is little doubt that this 
vacation school will become a regular 
part of the church’s educational program. 
The school was under the direction of 
the minister and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 


Albert Q. Perry. 


Wellesley Fells, Mass. “We began 
church school last Sunday with an ad- 
vance registration of twenty-two and 
more to come.” This is a brand-new 
church school, the church of which it is 
a part having been organized last year. 


G.S.S.A. BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
NECESSARILY POSTPONED 


Postponement by the Universalist 
Church of America of its biennial gen- 
eral assembly made postponement of the 
biennial convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association necessary also. 
For, according to the latter’s constitu- 
tion, its sessions shall be held at the 
same time and place as those of the 
U. C. A. Meanwhile, plans are being 
laid to make the convention, when it is 
held, one for which it was worthwhile to 
wait. 


APPRECIATION 


I should like to express my thanks for 
the splendid helps which I receive from 
the General Sunday School Association. 
For one who can devote only one or two 
evenings a week to preparation of a pro- 
gram they are welcome indeed—From 


the superintendent of an Indiana church 
school. 


One word in praise of the material 
sent out by the G.S.S.A. It is splendid. 
If our church schools make full use of it, 
they will find their needs well met— 
From an officer of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 
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UTICA WOMEN PROMOTE 
LIBERAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Women’s Society of the Church of 
the Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y., is plan- 
ning a bazaar for the afternoon and 
evening of November 9 and the after- 
noon of November 10. They have decided 
to introduce a new feature, a literature 
table. .” e 

Since we are a Federated Church, we 
age, securing leaflets from both the 
Universalist and Unitarian publishing 


houses, which we intend to hand out to 
visitors who may be liberal in thought 
but do not know our liberal churches. 


It has also been suggested that some of | 


cur own people do not know the teach- 
ings of our denominations. Therefore we 
will offer them, not only the leaflets, but 
will have on sale books dealing with 
liberal thought. We are especially im- 


pressed by “The Bond of Fellowship” 
card, which gives briefly a statement of 
faith and purpose. 


by 
WILLIAM 
HEYLIGER, 
$2.00 


bor’s . . 


and His circle .. . 


November 3, 1945 


Now that the war is over... 


Home is a 
One-Way 


of country-side and Holy City.’’—New York Times. 
At all bookstores or 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 


Street 


@ Everyone is tired of hearing about war, reading 
about war, and talking about war. The main object 
today is to bring our boys back. This is a story of 
the homecoming of a boy like yours or your neigh- 
. of his fears and mistakes, his over- 
consciousness of his disability, and his final victory 
over doubt and bitterness. 


Fascinating and inspiring... 


A NOVEL OF JAMES, THE BROTHER OF CHRIST 
BY DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON / 


@ “Sensitive regard for difficult material and a consider- 
able skill in dramatic narrative mark this novel about Jesus 
enriched by passages finely descriptive 


$2.50 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
sending us books to sell on commission, 
and while the commission will come in 
handy, our main thought is to introduce 
the people to the various publications. 
Having seen the fine line of children’s 
books offered, we are adding these and 
current writings, both fiction and general. 

We are urging our people not to buy 
their Christmas books until they see 
what we have to offer, but we are taking 
orders before November 9. For example, 
we have two orders for Amy Morris 
Lillie’s “Nathan, Boy of Capernaum.” 

Since we are carrying on this sort of 
educational work, we have decided to 
take subscriptions to Tur CuristiaN 
Leaver, the Christian Register, and the 
Empire State Universalist, and will 
have sample copies to give away. 

We get a commission on these sub- 
scriptions and renewals, but, after all, 
that is not what we are after primarily. 
This is a missionary project, to reach 
the people and to give them some idea 
of what liberals believe and are doing. 

Carrie A. Ritter 


MR. GRIMES’ ITINERARY 


A. Edwin Grimes, general field worker, 
has recently returned to Boston, after 
visiting the Vermont Universalist Con- 
vention in Rutland, the Michigan Con- 
vention in Detroit, the New York 
Convention in Little Falls, the Indiana 
Convention in Oaklandon, and meetings 
of the Illinois and Ohio Executive Com- 
mittees. He also spoke at a parish meet- 
ing at St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Chicago. During November he will be 
in Vermont, visiting our churches at 
Barre, Bethel, Chester, Woodstock, Rut- 
land, Derby Line, White River Junction, 
and at North Hatley and Huntingville, 
Quebec. He is also to participate in a 
three-day .institute program conducted 
by the Vermont Council of Churches. 


DR. HOWARD GALE 
HAS RESIGNED 


Dr. Howard Charles Gale, for twenty 
years minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Peabody, tendered his resignation re- 
cently. This marks the completion of 
forty years in the Christian ministry, 
and nearly a quarter of a century in the 
practice of medicine. Dr. Gale is retir- 
ing from the active ministry to devote 
his entire time to his medical practice. 

Dr. Gale was licensed to preach in 
1905 and ordained at his home church in 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1907. He _ has 
served : Universalist churches in Boston 
and New Bedford, the Unitarian. and 
Universalist churches at Norwell, and 
the Unitarian church in Beverly. 
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NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 


In Oakland, Calif., Sunday, October 7, 
was the forty-second wedding anniver- 
sary of Rev. and Mrs. B. C. Ruggles, 
and a special observance of the great 
event was arranged by the church. 
Couples whom Mr. Ruggles had married 
in October through the years were in- 
vited to attend. Following the morning 
service a short reception was held, with 
punch and wafers served by former Oc- 


CHRISTMAS GREENS | 


FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Red Hill and the Outlaw’s Bridge Churches will both take orders 
for Holly and Christmas Greens this year. 


Those wishing to order from Red Hill address Rev. Maurice Cobb, 201 
Beaman Street, Clinton, N. C. Those wishing to order from Outlaw’s 
Bridge address Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven Springs, N. C. The 
Assortments from both groups will be the same. 


The Christmas Greens Assortment will be packed in orange crates and 
will be made up of Holly, Mistletoe, Spanish Moss and Long Leaf Pine 
branches, at $1.50 per crate F. O. B. Warsaw, N. C., or Goldsboro, N. C., or, if 
preferred $2.00 per crate express prepaid. Holly at 20c per pound in small 
lots or 15c per pound in lots of 25 pounds and over, express collect. 


tober brides. During the service the 
pastor announced the formation of a 
Couples’ Club, to meet on Sunday eve- 
nings—beginning in November. The 
congregation was interested to know that 
Mr. Ruggles had married 1,800 service- 
men at the church during the war years 
1942-1945. 

Congregations are showing a healthy 
increase with the improvement of trans- 
portation. Special effort is being made 


Two Valuable Abingdon Books 
for the alert Christian 


The Church and Demobilization 


J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN shows how the 
Church can meet its greatest opportunity. Prac- 


tical 


in viewpoint, concrete in suggestion, his 


book clearly sets forth what can and what must 
be done now to win the veteran for the total 


program of the Church. 


$1.00 


Nature and Values 


EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN shows that man can 
secure the highest unity and truth by basing 
his thought and action on the reality of human 
and divine personality. He shows that the world 
of science and the world of ideals are both 
rooted in the personality of God. An important 


clarification of present-day thinking, 


$1.50 


ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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to increase the Sunday school. An adult 
Bible class, organized by Miss Lucy 
Hammond, is a very vital group, deepen- 
ing the spiritual life of its members 
through its period of prayer in which all 
participate. 


PERSONALS 


At a recent Sunday morning service at 
the First Universalist Church, North 
Attleboro, Mass., the teachers and offi- 
cers of the church school were installed. 
At this time recognition was made of 
fifty-five years of service which have 
been given this school by two sisters, the 
Misses Emma and Alice Grant. In addi- 
tion to words of appreciation, gifts in the 
name of the church were also presented. 


The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Rumford, 
Maine, was recently elected president of 
the Rumford Munisters’ Association, 
which includes also ministers from Mex- 
ico, Andover, Dixfield and Peru. 


Capt. Knute Flint, son of the Rev. 
John Flint of Kent, Mich., had a story 
on “Rescue by Helicopter” in the Oc- 
tober 6 Saturday Evening Post. 


“The History of Music in Tufts Col- 
lege,” by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D., is in process of publication. 


ILLNESS IN THE 
WHITESMITH FAMILY 


October was hospital month for the 
Whitesmith family. The Rev. E. M. 
Whitesmith entered Emory Hospital, At- 
lanta, on the 30th for a minor operation 
growing out of the operation of a year 
ago. A few days before, word came that 
his son Gordon’s wife, after two very se- 
rious operations, was convalescing in the 
Meadville (Pa.) City Hospital. Gordon 
is the moderator of our Linesville church. 


Two days later came the news from a 
hospital in Salt Lake City that Mr. 
Whitesmith’s grandson, Donald, Jr., a 
freshman in the University of Utah, 
would have to return to his home in 
Washington because of a broken knee. 


The same mail brought a letter from his 
son Benjamin in the Veterans’ Hospital 
in San Francisco. It read, “I was held 
up and robbed on the street one night 
and made the mistake of arguing with 
the gentleman. It ended in my getting 
a broken skull and a broken right shoul- 
der.” On recovering, Benjamin is to 
take up his former work -in the San 
Francisco Juvenile Court. 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON TO MEET 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet at 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Friday, November 16, at eleven 
o'clock. Miss Rose Reynolds will speak 
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on “Relocation of Japanese-Americans.” 
Following the luncheon there will be a 
round-table discussion. For luncheon 
reservations call Mrs. Spear, Common- 
wealth 0240, before November 14. 


Serving on the faculty of the Congre- 
gational House Institute, which met 
Monday evenings during October at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, were Prof. Rol- 
land E. Wolfe, who taught a course on 
“The Life and Teachings of Jesus,” and 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, whose course 
was “Observing Special Days in the 


Church.” 


_A veteran of World War I, Rev. Amos 

. Ligon, who lost five sons in World 
War II through enemy action, has been 
honored by a mass meeting in Chicago. 
All six belong to the same profession, 
the ministry. It is important to note 
that all these ministers to members of 
our armed forces were negroes. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
—— 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
“.. 256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


gThe managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tiony which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wisb 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


For the Board of Managers 
e 
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A Perennial Rest Seller 
Ohristmas 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE AND ART 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


The 1945 edition of “CHRISTMAS” marks 
the 15th successive year of this beautiful 
Annual which has come to be a tradition 
in the American home during the holiday 
season. 68 inspiring pages of Christmas 
stories, poems, carols, full-color art repro- 
ductions, photographs—all radiating the 
joyousness and radiance of the first peace- 
time Christmas in 5 years. Last year’s 
printing completely sold out, so order 
early. 


Gift Edition, paper cover in gift mailing envelope 
ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


-YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS will not be published for 1945 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with ail strength, 
and with all thy mind, 


AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


Read this fine book about Universalism 
in social action. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The editor of The Christian Leader tells about the ethical teach- 
ing of Universalism—the Fatherhood of God—and its natural 
consequence—the Brotherhood of Man—Not a new publication, 
but a worthwhile authoritative, useful book. 


Purchase AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 
$1.00 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


JOLIET HAS ‘GENUINE™ 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


When Miss Ida Folsom asked the Uni- 
versalist women of ‘Joliet. to pack four 
Christmas boxes for needy European 
families, their response was, “Why send 
only four?” 

Members of the Three Arts Circle and 
the A.U.W., under the leadership of their 
presidents, Mrs. John B. Anderson and 
Mrs, Grace Quinn, sponsored the project. 
The labors of the Shopping Committee 
were supplemented by voluntary con- 
tributions. Then all able-bodied women 
were invited to help with the packing. 

Fifty boxes for babies, children and 
adults were filled at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200, and are now en route to 
New York for shipment overseas. 


H. H. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, CLINTON, 
ILL., CELEBRATES FIFTY 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Clin- 
ton, Ill., celebrated its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary on Sunday, October 21. The 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt, a former pastor 
of the church, was the guest preacher 
for the occasion. 

As part of its Semicentennial the peo- 
ple of St. Paul’s raised a thousand dol- 
lars for repairing and redecorating the 
church building and parsonage. 


DR. ROSE GIVES TRAVEL ~~" 
SLIDES TO PORTLAND SCHOOLS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose has. presented a 
thousand travel slides and negatives to 
the Portland, Maine, public schools for 
their visual education department, and 
five hundred more to the public schools 
of Kearney, N. J., for the same. purpose. 
He also has donated a hundred slides of 
the Old Bowery of New York .to the 
New. York Historical Society. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


A DELIGHT for YOUNG and OLD 
CHRISTMAS MANGER SET 


iV’S STURDY AND PRACTICAL, MADE OF. 
FIBREBOARD, AND MAY BE USED 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Price $1.50 


ORDER FROM 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Obituary 


GEORGE CLARENCE HADLEY 


George Clarence Hadley, for forty 
years moderator. of the First Universal- 
ist Church of North Adams, Mass., died 
at his home September 10 following a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Hadley, who 
was treasurer of the James Hunter Ma- 
chine Company, was an_ outstanding 
civic leader in his community and in the 
commonwealth. Funeral services were 
held at the First Universalist Church, 
September 12, with the Rev. Isaiah J. 
Domas, minister of the church, officiat- 
ing. 

George Clarence Hadley was educated 
in the North Adams schools and at 
Cornell University. In 1899 he went to 
work for the Hunter Company, with 
which he was associated until his death. 
Throughout his life, Mr. Hunter was 
interested in the welfare of his com- 
munity and his state. He served as city 
councilor and was a lifelong advocate of 
community planning. He was a mem- 
ber of North Adams’ first planning 
board. Later, he was for years secre- 
tary of the planning board. One of the 
projects which Mr. Hadley advocated 
for many years was an adequate river 
and railroad overpass, connecting State 
Street with the center of the city. 
When this structure was finally built, a 
few years ago, it was named the Hadley 
Overpass in his honor. In 1943 Mr. 
Hadley’s knowledge of public planning 
was recognized by his appointment to 
the state planning board. 

Mr. Hadley leaves his wife, two sons, 
George C. Hadley, Jr., who is in the 
Navy, and James B. Hadley of the 
U. S. Army, home on furlough after 
overseas duty. He also leaves a brother, 
Arthur C. Hadley of this city, and two 
grandchildren. 


MRS. FREEMAN SCOTT 

Lizzie Ann Scott, for many years a» 
member and active worker in. the First 
Universalist Church of Brattleboro, Vt., 
died at her home, October 8, after a 
long period of failing health. 

Lizzie Ann Adams was born in Marl- 
boro, Vt., Sept. 23, 1858, daughter of 
Henry and Ann (Winchester) Adams. 
She attended Glenwood Classical Semi- 
nary in West Brattleboro, and after- 
ward taught school, before her marriage 
to Freeman Scott, March 12, 1877. 
They observed their golden wedding an- 
niversary in 1927. He died May 20, 
1934. 

Three children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott; Miss Minnie A., of Brattle- 
boro; Horace L., of Montpelier; and 
Arthur Wayne Scott, who died August 
13, 1904. In addition, Mrs. Scott 
leaves a grandson, Private Arthur Hor- 
ace Scott, who is stationed at Camp 
Croft, S. C.; two nieces; and a nephew. 

Funeral services were conducted from 
the home by Mrs. Scott’s pastor, the 
Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, October 10. 
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Notices | 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention will con- 
vene at the Church of the Redeemer in West 
Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday, November 
14, 1945, for the examination of Theodore 
Albert Webb “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist church.” 

Letter of License to preach for one year 
fgranted to Theodore Albert Webb, as of 

November 4, 1945. 

Raymonp M. Scorr, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Midyear Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held Wednesday afternoon and_ evening, 
November 14, in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Fern Street, West Hartford. 


Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene GARRETT BEwKeEs 
President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
i. Franklin, Mass. 


*® Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


“Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

- Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster ‘i 
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ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer, Ellis E. 
Pierce, from New York. 


Merron L. Atprince, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License granted to John P. Christensen. 

License renewed, F. Milner Dunn as of 
February 8, 1945. 

License renewed, Charles N. Vickery as of 
April 8, 1945. 

License expired because of resignation, 
Roland P. Rice. 

Ordination of Donald W. Lawson author- 
ized. 

Letters of transfer granted to the follow- 
ing: Eugene H. Adams to Illinois; Richard B. 
Gibbs to Central Committee; William W. 
Peck to Central Committee; Edward W. 
Ohrenstein to California. 

Accepted on Letters of Transfer: Samuel G. 
Ayres from New York; Dana E. Klotzle from 
Vermont, Quebec. 


Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Francis E. Davis to Massachu- 
setts. 
J. Wayne Haske tn, Secretary 


Crackling 


Two laborers were working on a very 
tall block of apartment buildings. Sud- 
denly the man at the top of the ladder 
called to his mate at the bottom: 

“T say, Jim, come up here a minute 
and listen.” 


His mate slowly climbed the ladder, 
and at last, quite out of breath, reached 
the top. 


“T can’t hear anything,” he said, after 
listening intently for a while. 


“No,” said the other. “Ain’t it quiet!” 
—Clippings. 


“Hello, Sam! Glad to see you again. 
What are you doing now? Still pump- 
ing the church organ?” 

“Yes sir, I’m still at it. Gettin’ to be 
a purty fine pumper, too. The other 
day we had a big organist over from 
Detroit and I pumped a piece he 
couldn’t play.”-—The Watchman-Exam- 
mer. 


President Truman showed that keen 
judgment for which he is noted when 
he had business in Europe while Mrs. 
Truman was housecleaning in Independ- 
ence, Mo.—Grit. 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


“The Minister’s Press” 
BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 
written especially for the trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and 


encouragement from the Bible itself. 


Price $2.00 


PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 
Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James S. 


Stewart. 


’ Price 50c 


THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 
Edited by Thomas Warner 
The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now im its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
movipg collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on 


Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


Price $1.50 


DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL, 1946 
Compiled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. Heicher 


Once again this working tool for busy ministers makes its annual appearance, now in its 
twenty-first issue. Recognized as a standard source and reference book by ministers 
of all denominations, it contains helps for the entire calendar year of 1946, including 
sermon outlines, orders of service, illustrations, material for special days, suggested 
texts and themes, guides for church departments and activities, and a wealth of homi- 
letic material for all occasions. Conveniently classified and concisely indexed. Ready 


October 17th. 


Price $2.50 


At all bookstores or 


THE PULPIT PRESS 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Ryder Single Manual in very good 
condition. Required floor space 
only 8x9 ft., height 12 ft. Formerly 
located at All Souls Church, Port- 
land, Maine. 


Asking price $450. 


Write Epwarp R. STILWELL 
32 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


BOOK CORNER 


I have just been reading Lower Deck, 
by Lr. Joun Davis, R. N. V. R., a 
Macmillan publication, priced $2.00, as 
one of the latest socalled “War Books.” 
The author brings us a vivid picture of 
the working of the minds and emotions 
of our English cousins under fire. While 
the language is robust in spots, it is the 
straight reporting of brave men under 
fire, who made peace possible. 

Lt. Davies has spun his yarn around 
the British destroyer, Skye, which val- 
iantly fought the battle of supply for 
Malta. From the beginning of the voy- 
age to the end of the story, as the Skye 
sinks into the Mediterranean Sea, the 


books tells a thrilling tale of the fears,. 


hopes, anger of a small part of the whole, 
a gun crew who loved their ship. 


The Small General, by Rosert Sranp- 
IsH, another Macmillan book, at $2.50, 
is a different and equally interesting 
type of story. 

Subtly, but with directness and fast- 
moving characterization, Robert Stand- 
ish plunges his readers under the spell 
of the Small General and his friends of 
New China. 

One is introduced to the homely, 
earthy customs of a middle-class Chi- 
nese family; the gradual awakening of 
China, through the love of these people 
for their native land; the initial impact 
of the Japanese economic imperialism 
upon China’s masses; and finally the 
thunder of war. 

This is not a war story. It is a novel 
whose creation came from a master 
hand. Deftly organized, the factual 
material is woven into the romance, 
double-threading the way of man with 
a maid and a patriot’s love for his 
country. 

The Small General gets his name as 
the elder son of Sung, businessman and 
owner of an island. In accordance with 
family customs, where succeeding gen- 
erations follow the pattern, he is placed 
in charge of thousands of ducklings. 

The romance of the Small General 
and Peahen is a small but significant 
vehicle used adroitly by Standish to 
introduce the reader to China, as the 
author knew it from his own life in the 
Orient. The book is both charming and 
important. C. A. W. 
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Crackling 


“And how do you like our town?” said 
the Continental host to his American 
visitor. 

“IT hate it,’ was the reply. “It’s as 
hot as the nether regions, and just as 
uncomfortable.” 

“Ah!” said his host admiringly. “Is 
there anywhere you Americans have not 
been?’ —Clipping. 


An employee, guiding a guest through 
a Detroit newspaper plant, was explain- 
ing the city-room layout. 

“On this side are the reporters. They 
write, but can’t spell. On that side are 
the copyreaders. They spell, but can’t 
write.” —Selected. 


Boston and Chicago Difference _ 
In the Boston subway: “NOTICE. 


Whoever without right loiters or remains 


within a station of the Boston Elevated- 


Railway Company, or upon the grounds 
or platform thereof, after being re- 
quested to leave the same or whoever is 
guilty of any breach of the peace or dis- 
orderly conduct therein, will be prose- 
cuted according to law.” The same sign 
in Chicago would read, “Five Dollars 
Fine for Loafing.” —Advance. 


The parson met little Bobby in the 
village, “I’m so pleased that you like 
going to Sunday School, Bobby,” he 
said. “What do you expect to learn 
today?” Bobby answered __ brightly, 
“The date of the picnic, sir!’—Con- 
tributed. 


THE LIGHT 


OF FAITH 


By ALBERT W. PALMER 


Here is a constructive in- 
quiry into Christian belief 
for the thoughtful person 
who may be dissatisfied with 
orthodox religious formulas 


and assumptions. It shows 


those religious truths by which a man can live and still maintain 


a free and unfettered mind. 


$1.75 


Rare beauty and universal ap- 
peal mark this story of a 
young British soldier, his 
death in battle, and its effect 
on his mother and father as, 
after the first bewilderment 


and pain, they grope toward understanding. 


A KNIGHT 
THERE WAS 


BY MARY ENGLAND 


THY HEALTH 
SHALL SPRING 
FORTH 


By Russell Dicks. A Relp- 


ful book of courage and 


good cheer, containing 
prayers and meditations 


for the use of the ill. $1.25 


THE COMING 
GREAT 
CHURCH 


By Theodore O. Wedel. A 
study of the Church as a 
corporate, historical, and 
social fact, as a basis for 
Christian unity. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


x 
$1.00 


